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The existing career development and organizational commitment development theory 
suggests that career stage may moderate the relationship between organizational com- 
mitment and outcomes. However, the study of organizational commitment-outcomes 
linkages across career stages has been a neglected area of research. In lighr of this 
insufficiency, a meta-analysis review of 41 samples dealing with the relationships 
between organizational commitment and outcomes was conducted. The total sample 
was divided into different time frames according to two indicators of career stage: 
age and tenure. The findings support the proposition that career stage moderates the 
relationships between organizational commitment and outcomes. The relationship 
between commitment and turnover (actual and intended) is stronger in the early 
career stage than in the mid and late-career stages. The relationships of commitment 
with performance and absenteeism are strongest in the late-career stage. The find- 
ings are discussed in terms of the need for more research that examines organiza- 
tional commitment-outcomes relationships across career stages as well as across other 
potential moderators. 

The issue of organizational commitment continues to receive attention from both 
scientists and practitioners (e.g. Griffin & Bateman, 1986; Mathieu & Zajac, 1990). 
One of the main reasons for the interest in organizational commitment is its presumed 
relationships with important organizational outcomes such as turnover, performance, 
and absenteeism (Mowday, Porter & Steers, 1982). Research evidence has demonstrated 
significant relationships, particularly between organizational commitment and turnover 
(Lee & Mowday, 1987; Porter, Steers, Mowday & Boulian, 1974) and between 
organizational commitment and other behavioural outcomes such as performance 
(Meyer, Pounonen, Gellatly, Goffin & Jackson, 1989; Wiener & Vardi, 1980) and 
absenteeism (Farrel & Peterson, 1984; Steers & Rhodes, 1978). However, recent 
literature, based on quantitative summary of findings (Mathieu & Zajac, 1990; Randall, 
1990), argues that, in general, the relationships between commitment and its outcomes 
have produced few large correlations. Because the overall magnitude of the relationships 
between commitment and outcomes were found to be relatively weak, researchers began 
to question the importance of organizational commitment as a research topic and as an 
organizationally desirable attitude (Randall, 1990). 
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One explanation for the relatively low commitment-outcomes correlations might be 
that these relationships are not simple or direct, but moderated by other variables 
(Mathieu & Zajac, 1990). Quite surprisingly, however, one finds in the literature little 
empirical research and few proposed conceptual models of any moderating effects on the 
relationships between organizational commitment and its outcomes. However, career 
development and organizational commitment development theory (e.g. Mowday et al., 
1982; Super, 1957) does suggest that career stage may moderate the relationship 
between organizational commitment and outcomes. 

The purpose of this meta-analysis is to examine the moderating effect of career stage 
on the relationships between organizational commitment and its primary outcomes: 
turnover, turnover intentions, performance and absenteeism (Mowday et al., 1982). 
Based on the findings of this study it will be concluded whether career stage moderates 
commitment-work behaviour outcome relationships and whether this is a possible 
explanation for the modest relationships found in the literature. From a practical 
perspective, if commitment-outcome relationships vary across career stages, attempts to 
increase levels of organizational commitment should differ correspondingly. This 
understanding may allow for more effective organizational career planning programmes 
and would provide managers with more accurate explanations and predictions about 
behavioural outcomes on the job. 

Mathieu & Zajac (1990) have pointed out that there has been very little work 
devoted to examining the impact of organizational commitment on other variables at 
different career stages. The present meta-analysis contributes in its response to the need 
for research that examines moderator effects as opposed to the 'main effects' approach 
which has typified most research, particularly that on organizational commitment. 
According to Griffin & Bateman (1986), only by employing a moderator effects 
approach will it be possible to examine the situational constraints, individual 
differences, and other variables which moderate and otherwise shape the relationships 
between commitment and work outcomes. 



Theories and research evidence on the moderating effect of career stage 

Several theories support the notion that the relationships between organizational com- 
mitment and outcomes are moderated by career stage. These theories include career 
development models forwarded by Super (1957), Super, Zelkowitz & Thompson (1981), 
and Levinson, Darrow, Klein, Levinson & McKee (1978), and organizational commit- 
ment development models forwarded by Mowday et al. (1982), and Reichers (1986). 
Super (1957) and Levinson et al. (1978) argue that people, no matter what their 
occupation or background, pass through specific career stages characterized by various 
crucial activities and psychological adjustments. Individuals need both to master work 
activities and resolve important psychological issues at each point in their careers. 
According to Super's (1957) theory, there are three stages in a person's vocational 
career (age 25—65): exploration, establishment, and maintenance. Levinson et al. (1978) 
identified four 'life areas': childhood (0—20 years), early adulthood (20^0), middle 
adulthood (40-60), and late adulthood (over 60). Despite some differences (Ornstein, 
Cron & Slocum, 1989), both of these career development models posit that career stage 
will influence the strength of the relationship between commitment and outcomes. 
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While age is the most common career stage indicator, the organizational commit- 
ment development models also employ tenure as a career stage indicator. Mowday et 
al. (1982) developed a conceptual framework that proposes three stages in the devel- 
opment of organizational commitment: (a) the pre-entry stage, which deals with the 
influence of job choice on commitment; (b) the early employment stage; and (c) the 
middle and late career stages in the organization. A slightly different model which 
excludes the pre-employment stage was suggested by Reichers (1986) who concen- 
trated on three stages of development: early, mid and late career stages. In order to 
avoid confusion, this paper will employ Reichers' terminology of career stages: early, 
mid and late. These categories partially correspond to the exploration, establishment, 
and. maintenance stages of Super's (1957) theory and similarly to the 'entering the 
adult world' stage (early), 'thirties transition' and 'setting down' stages (mid), and 
'middle adulthood' stage (late) of Levinson et al.'s (1978) typology. 

What follows is a brief review of the arguments of the aforementioned theories 
which support the expectation that career stage moderates the relationship between 
organizational commitment and outcomes. It is worth noting that for some outcomes 
(turnover and turnover intentions) all of the theories support this moderator effect, 
while for other outcomes (performance and absenteeism) only some of the theories are 
supportive. 

Turnover and turnover intentions 

Actual turnover and turnover intentions are considered to be the strongest outcomes 
of low levels of employee commitment. Highly committed employees by definition 
are desirous of remaining with the organization (Mowday et al., 1982). However, it 
can be expected that the relationship between commitment and turnover (actual and 
intended) will vary across career stages. In the early career stage, levels of organiz- 
ational commitment vary dependent on an individual's opportunities and the avail- 
ability of attractive alternatives (Meyer & Allen, 1984; Rusbult & Farrel, 1983). 
According to career development models (Levinson et al., 1978; Super, 1957) those 
in the early career stage face the contradictory tasks of making commitments while 
keeping options open. An individual in the early career stage attempts to establish 
her/himself in a job which interests her/him, but should this job prove inappropriate 
s/he has little hesitation in choosing another. Employees at this stage express greater 
intention to leave their organization and more willingness to relocate than those in 
other age groups (Ornstein et al., 1989; Ornstein & Isabella, 1990). The earliest period 
of membership is, therefore, the most critical period for turnover, and employees' atti- 
tudes towards the organization, especially commitment at this stage, will be impor- 
tant factors in their decisions to stay or leave. 

Super's (1957) and Levinson et al.'s (1978) career models hold that propensity to 
leave an employer and chosen field of work decreases as one moves into the mid and 
late stages. People in the mid-career stage are more interested in developing stable 
work and personal lives and in making strong commitments to work, family, and com- 
munity. People in the late stage of their career are in a stage of relative tranquillity. 
These persons are more oriented to 'settling down' and are less willing to relocate or 
leave the organization for purposes of promotion. Thus, one would expect a weaker 
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relationship between commitment and turnover in the mid- and late-career stages than 
in the early career stage, because in the later career stages turnover is relatively low 
regardless of commitment. 

Mowday et al. (1982) argued that the development of commitment during the early 
stage appears particularly important to the continued attachment of employees because 
it decreases the likelihood of early termination. They also argued that commitment 
levels among new employees have been found to vary and may reflect different propen- 
sities to become committed to the organization. Based on this, it can be expected that 
levels of organizational commitment would be an important determinant of turnover 
in the early career stage. Additionally, Mowday et al. (1982) argued that levels of com- 
mitment developed during the early employment period appear to remain stable. 
Moreover, increased investments in the form of time and energy make it increasingly 
difficult for employees to leave their job voluntarily. The relative stability in com- 
mitment levels along with increased difficulties in leaving the organization decrease 
the magnitude of the relationship between commitment and turnover in the mid- and 
late-career stages. 

Reichers' (1986) organizational commitment development theory suggested a 
slightly different explanation than that of Mowday et al. (1982). Reichers argued that 
the antecedents of commitment can be roughly classified into three categories: psy- 
chological (expectations, challenge, conflict); behavioural (volitional, irrevocable acts); 
and structural (tenure in the organization, accumulated investments/sunk costs). She 
suggested that each class of antecedent variables may be primarily associated with early, 
mid- or late-career commitments. At the early career stage psychological attachments 
to the organization may be the primary antecedents of commitment. Over time, the 
individual engages in various acts that bind her/him to the organization and lead to 
commitment. 

In later career stages, not only do psychological and behavioural linkages operate to 
produce commitment on the part of the individual, but structural variables such as 
investments and lack of opportunity elsewhere may combine to cement the individ- 
ual's attachment to the organization. Reichers (1986) concluded that the management 
of commitment among newcomers in organizations may be most problematic because 
behavioural and structural bounds had not yet had a chance to develop fully. Hence, 
in the early stage, variation in commitment will explain a large proportion of varia- 
tion in turnover, while during the mid- and late-career stages, structural and personal 
considerations will decrease the effect of commitment upon turnover. 

Performance 

It is logical and consistent with theory that employees who are highly committed will 
behave in ways that are facilitative of organizational goal attainment. However, 
Mowday et al. (1982) found a rather weak relationship between commitment and job 
performance. This probably led Griffin & Bateman (1986) to suggest that commit- 
ment—performance linkages should be considered more carefully in terms of moderat- 
ing variables. While much work has been done on the moderator effect of career stage 
upon the satisfaction— performance relationship, and other job attitude— performance 
relationships (Gould, 1979; Gould & Hawkins, 1978; Slocum & Cron, 1985; Stumpf 
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& Rabinowitz, 1981), no empirical study has examined the commitment-performance 
relationship across career stages. 

The career development models (Levinson et al., 1978; Super, 1957) provide some 
arguments for expecting that the commitment-performance relationship varies across 
career stages. According to these theories, it is expected that individuals in the early 
career stage, based on the process of exploration and lack of experience, will perform 
more poorly than people in other stages. Because of less work experience, job per- 
formance of employees in the early stage will be lower than that of individuals in the 
mid- and late-life stages (Ornstein et al., 1989). Organizational commitment will have 
a limited effect on performance in the early stage because these employees' main 
obstacle is their lack of experience. Even if committed, their lack of experience may 
keep their level of performance relatively low. Variables expected to affect performance 
strongly are more specific task environment variables. For example, research evidence 
has demonstrated strong relationships between variables such as job satisfaction (Gould 
& Hawkins, 1978), role ambiguity, and intersender role conflict (Stumpf & Rabinowitz, 
1981) and performance in the early career stage. 

The learning of role tasks, likely to be the most important determinants of per- 
formance in the early stage, will decrease in importance as roles become familiar and 
individuals progress to the mid and late stages (Stumpf & Rabinowitz, 1981). At mid- 
and late-career stages, employees have gained the experience and knowledge of the job 
that enable them to perform better. The adjustment process has been completed and 
establishing commitments to work and family becomes a more salient issue. Task- 
related variables will have a weaker effect upon performance at the mid and late stages 
and more general attitudes such as commitment will have a stronger role in increas- 
ing performance at these stages. Therefore, it is expected that organizational commit- 
ment, as a general attitude toward the organization, would affect performance more 
strongly at the mid- and late-career stages than in the early career stage. 

Absenteeism 

Theory predicts that highly committed employees should be motivated to attend to 
facilitate organizational goal attainment (Mowday et al., 1982). However, commitment 
was not found to be one of the major determinants of absenteeism. Farrel & Stamm 
(1988) in their meta-analysis of absenteeism correlates found that stronger determi- 
nants of absenteeism were task environment variables such as task significance, task 
variety, and feedback. However, following Super's (1957) and Levinson et al.'s (1978) 
career development theories it can be expected that the negative relationships between 
commitment and absenteeism would be stronger in the mid- and late-career stages 
than in the early career stage. The logic of this expectation is quite similar to the 
expected moderator effect of career stage upon performance. 

The career development theories argue that the main concern of individuals in the 
early career stage is to identify their interests, capabilities, and the fit between self 
and job. During this stage, individuals attempt to build skills and develop the com- 
petency to make an occupational choice. As with performance, variables expected to 
affect absenteeism at the early stage are specific task environment variables. Employee 
satisfaction with the task environment represents a major influence on attendance 
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(Mowday et al., 1982). From this, it appears that organizational commitment will have 
only a limited effect upon absenteeism in the early career stage because employee per- 
ception of the task environment is the major influence. 

In the mid- and late-career stages, employees' attitudes toward their jobs become 
less important relative to the early stage. According to the career development models, 
there is a tendency, if the work situation and occupational choice are at all satisfac- 
tory, for levelling off in terms of career aspirations and advancement and an identifi- 
cation with the company and the field. Thus, it appears that in these late career stages 
it is not just the immediate task environment variables which affect absenteeism, as 
in the early stage, but also more general attitudes such as the attachment developed^ 
during the years with the organization, namely organizational commitment. Therefore, 
it is expected that organizational commitment affects absenteeism more strongly at 
the mid- and late-career stages. 

Objectives of this study 

All this evidence points to the need to examine whether the relationships between 
organizational commitment and its outcomes vary across career stages. Recent devel- 
opments in meta-analysis (Hunter, Schmidt & Jackson, 1982; Hunter & Schmidt, 
1990) have made it possible to re-examine existing studies using quantitative review 
methods. Such methods permit the statistical aggregation of research findings and the 
systematic assessment of inter-study moderators. Quantitative effects and samples can 
be cumulated and, consequently, commonalities beyond the scope of narrative can be 
brought to light. Given the lack of empirical research examining the outcomes of 
organizational commitment over career stages, a meta-analysis review appeared to be 
conceptually and practically appropriate. A meta-analysis review may advance our 
understanding of the relationships between organizational commitment and its out- 
comes. It may also provide primary knowledge to assist in comprehension of the 
theoretical mechanisms and models which explain organizational commitment— out- 
comes linkages across career stages. 

Method 

Meta-analysis 

The Hunter et al. (1982) and Hunter & Schmidt (1990) meta-analysis procedure was used in this study 
because it aggregates correlation coefficients across studies, corrects for the presence of statistical artifacts 
and provides unbiased estimates of the theoretical population relationships. Following this method, the 
present study consists of three basic steps: the estimation of population mean correlations and variance, 
the correction for statistical artifacts, and the analysis of moderating effects. 

Published studies were identified by means of both manual and computer-assisted searches of social 
science, psychology and managerial literature. The total number of studies reviewed was over 100 of 
which 30 included correlational data dealing with the relationships between organizational commitment 
and its outcomes. These studies included 41 independent samples. The 30 studies are referenced in the 
appendix. 

Several additional points need to be emphasized in order to describe more completely the meta- 
analysis that was conducted. Statistical artifacts controlled for in this meta-analysis were sampling error, 
predictor and criteria unreliability. No corrections were made for range restrictions because of insufficient 
data. Based on Hunter et al.'s (1982) finding that the average correlation does not violate the indepen- 
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dence assumption, it was decided that if more than one correlation was reported for a single sample the 
average of these correlations would be used. 

In accordance with arguments in the recent literature (e.g. McDaniel, Hirsh, Schmidt, Raju & Hunter, 
1986) regarding the rules for rejecting the situational specificity hypothesis, it was decided to follow not 
only the Pearlman, Schmidt & Hunter (1980) rule of 75 per cent, but also to adopt McDaniel et al.'s 
(1986) recommendation that the actual amount of variance remaining after accounting for sample size be 
considered when determining generalizability. The chi square test suggested by Hunter et al. (1982) was 
used only as supporting evidence. Additionally, it was decided to adopt Schmidt, Hunter & Raju's 
(1988) suggestion that confidence intervals should be used to interpret validity generalization results. 

Definition of career stages 

It was decided to divide the total sample on the basis of two indicators of career stage, employee age 
and tenure in the organization. The main reason for this decision is the ambiguity and inconsistency in 
the literature regarding the use of age and/or tenure as career indicators. The organizational commitment 
development models (Mowday et al., 1982; Reichers, 1986) employ tenure as the career indicator while 
the indicators of career development models (Levinson et al., 1978; Super, 1957) tend to be age based. 
It is worth noting, however, that even the career development models sometimes employ tenure in the 
Organization as the career indicator (Morrow & McElroy, 1987; Ornstein et al., 1989). The problems asso- 
ciated with these different operationalizations was demonstrated in Morrow & McElroy's (1987) finding 
that different operationalizations of career stage result in different patterns of affective reactions across 
career stages. The solution in this study is to test both operationalizations. 

Another reason for using the two indicators is Super's (1984) argument that it is possible for an indi- 
vidual to be at any stage at various points in his/her life/career depending upon the persons's career stage 
within his/her organization. People can recycle through stages when major changes occur in their careers. 
A person who changed careers at the age of 40 is once again in the beginning cycle — similar to others 
who are only in their early twenties. This suggests that developmental age effects may not be equal across 
workers, but rather depend upon individuals' tenure in their organizations. Consequently, age cannot be 
used as a single indicator because organizational tenure may better characterize the underlying structure 
of the lives of adults by indicating the degree to which one's current work situation represents a transi- 
tional or stable career phase. If the moderator effect of career stage differs between the two indicators, it 
can be argued that age and tenure, as career indicators, offer different processes of moderating effects on 
commitment-outcome relationships. 

The first indicator, employee age, was divided into three time frame subgroups: (a) up to 29 years, 
(b) 30-39 years, (c) 40+ years. Similar to previous operationalizations of time frames of age (Gould, 1979; 
Hall & Mansfield, 1975; Rush, Peacock, & Milkoyich, 1980; Slocum & Cron, 1985), the first subgroup 
represents the early career stage, the second represents the mid-career stage, and the third represents the 
late stage. The second indicator, organizational tenure, was also divided into three subgroups: (a) up to 
2 years, (b) 3-8 years, (c) nine years or more. Again, similar to previous operationalizations of time frames 
of tenure (Gould & Hawkins, 1978; Mount, 1984; Stumpf & Rabinowitz, 1981), the first subgroup of 
tenure represents the early stage; the second, the mid stage, and the third, the late stage. 

Moderator effect 

In the moderator analysis, a moderating effect would be indicated in two ways: (1) the average correla- 
tion varied from subgroup to subgroup, and (2) the corrected variance average was lower in the sub- 
groups than for the data set as a whole (Hunter et al., 1982). Hunter & Schmidt (1990, chapter 9) provide 
a statistical procedure for detecting a moderatot among binary variables. Firstly, the overall meta-analy- 
sis should be split into two subgroups based on the moderator variable. A meta-analysis should be per- 
formed within each subgroup of studies. If the correlations of the two career subgroups differ in the 
predicted direction, this tends to confirm the predicted moderator variable. 

However, they argue that there is the possibility that the observed difference between means (i.e. sub- 
group correlations) is due to second order sampling error. If a meta-analysis is based on a large number 
of studies, then there is little sampling error in meta-analytic estimates. However, if it is based on only 
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a small number of studies, then there will be sampling error in meta-analytic estimates of means and 
standard deviations. This is called second order sampling error. 

Hunter & Schmidt (1990) argue that the range of potential sampling error in each subgroup of studies 
can be estimated by computing a confidence interval for the mean correlation in each subgroup. To the 
extent that these confidence intervals do not overlap, there is sharp confirmation of the predicted mod- 
erator variable. They propose that the way to measure the extent of the confidence intervals is to com- 
pute a significance test on the difference between the two main correlations. For the present study, Hunter 
& Schmidt's (1990) procedure was used to examine the significance of moderator effects and the differ- 
ences between career subgroup correlations. 

Finally, regarding the moderator analysis conducted in this study, it was decided that in cases in which 
one subgroup's corrected mean was missing because of lack of data, the moderator analysis results would 
be compared to the total sample mean correlation. In some cases, due to the subgroupings, correction for 
error of measurement could not take place because there were not enough reports of the reliabilities in 
one or both of the subgroups. In these cases, the observed variance and the correlation were corrected 
only for sampling error. 



Results 

Results of the meta-analysis are presented in Table 1. Results are presented for the 
following outcomes: turnover, intention to leave the organization, intention to stay in 
the organization, performance, and absenteeism. For each outcome two sets of find- 
ings are presented: (1) the main effect analysis, which examines the relationship 
between this variable and organizational commitment without controlling for career 
stage, and (2) the moderator analysis which controls for the two indicators of career 
stages examined in this study (age and organizational tenure). Results of the Hunter 
& Schmidt (1990) significance test of differences between career stages subgroups are 
presented in Table 2. 

Actual turnover and turnover intentions 

Results support the expected pattern of moderator effect of career stage for both actual 
turnover and turnover intentions. The relationships of organizational commitment with 
actual turnover and with the two turnover intentions variables were stronger for the 
early career group than for the mid- and late-career groups for both indicators of career 
stage (see Table 1). However, the differences in the correlations between the early and 
the mid- and late-career groups were more explicit when age was the career indica- 
tor. For actual turnover and the two turnover intention variables, the differences 
between the career subgroups were significant only when age was the career indicator 
(see Table 2). The relationship between organizational commitment and actual turnover 
was stronger in the early career stage (r = —.49) than in the mid- and late-career 
stages (r = —.23, in both). Similar directions were found for the two turnover inten- 
tion variables. For the early career stage the corrected correlations with intention to 
leave (r = —.64) or stay (r = .66), were stronger than for later stages. These findings 
suggest a stronger moderating effect of age as a career indicator than of tenure. It is 
worth noting that the remaining unexplained variance for actual turnover and turnover 
intentions for most of the career subgroups was still high, even after controlling for 
career stage (see Table 1). These findings indicate that there are probably additional 
moderators affecting the relationship between organizational commitment and 
turnover. 
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Outcomes 


r 


c.i. 




z 


Turnover 










Age: up to 29 


-.47 


-.56 


-.38 




30-39 


-.22 


-.26 


-.18 


4.87* 


up to 29 


-.47 


-.56 


-.38 




40+ 


-.21 


-.36 


-.06 


2.83* 


30-39 


-.22 


-.26 


-.18 




40+ 


-.21 


-.36 


-.06 


0.19 


Tenure: up to 2 years 


-.38 


-.62 


-.14 




3-8 


-.32 


-.43 


-.22 


0.43 


Intention to leave the organization 










Age: up to 29 


-.58 


-.67 


-.49 




30-39 


-.36 


-.46 


-.26 


3.19* 


up to 29 


-.58 


-.67 


-.49 




40+ 


-.44 


-.65 


-.22 


1.18 


30-39 


-.36 


-.46 


-.26 




40+ 


-.44 


-.65 


-.22 


0.67 


Tenure: 3-8 


-.43 


-.53 


-.33 




9+ 


-.25 


-.44 


-.06 


1.61 


Intention to stay in the organization 










Age: up to 29 


.59 


.66 


.51 




30-39 


.44 


.52 


.36 


2.59* 


up to 29 


.59 


.66 


.51 




40+ 


.38 


.47 


.29 


3.49* 


30-39 


.44 


.52 


-36 




40+ 


.38 


.47 


•29 


0.95 


Performance 










Age: 30-39 


.05 


-.07 


.17 




40 + 


.23 


-.06 


.52 


1.12 


Tenure: 3—8 


.01 


-.08 


.10 




9+ 


.30 


.05 


.55 


1.86* 


Absenteeism 










Age: 30-39 


-.09 


-.17 


-.00 




: 40+ 


-.12 


-;19 


-.06 


0.49 


Tenure: 3-8 


-.07 


-.12 


-.02 




9+ 


-.24 


-.30 


-.18 


5.17* 



*/>-<.05. 

Note, r = the mean weighted correlation; c.i. = confidence interval for the mean weighted correlation; z = z value for 

the significance tests on the difference between the two mean weighted correlations. 

Performance 

For both career indicators, age and tenure, the relationship between commitment and 
performance was stronger for the late-career stage than for the mid-career group or 
the total sample (see Table 1). This finding supports the expectation that the com- 
mitment—performance relationship would be strongest in the late-career stage. 
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However, it is worth noting that the differences between the two career groups that 
were compared, late and mid, were significant only when tenure was the career indi- 
cator (see Table 2). For the total as well as the two career subgroups, the relationships 
between commitment and performance were characterized by a large remaining unex- 
plained variance. This indicates effects of other moderators. 

Absenteeism 

Results showed that for both career indicators the relationship between organizational 
commitment and absenteeism was strongest for the late-career group. This supports 
the expected moderator effect. Although the relationships were not strong, they were 
generalizable with insignificant remaining unexplained variance for both the total and 
the subgroups (see Table 1). However, the difference between the career subgroup cor- 
relations was significant only for tenure, indicating a moderating effect by tenure (3—8 
years versus 9+ years), but not age (see Table 2). 

Discussion 

The main purpose of this study was to examine whether career stage moderates the 
relationships between commitment and organizational outcomes. In general, the results 
have demonstrated that the effects of organizational commitment on outcomes vary 
across career stages. This is especially true for the relationship between organizational 
commitment and turnover (actual and intended) when age is the career indicator. One 
can conclude, based on these results, that enhancing commitment in the early career 
stage is an important way of decreasing turnover. The results have also demonstrated 
that in the late career stage, when tenure is the career indicator, the relationships 
between organizational commitment with performance (r = .32) and absenteeism 
(r = .27) are stronger than those in other career stages. While correlations are modest 
they do demonstrate that in the early career stage organizational commitment affects 
these outcomes more than previous main effects analyses of these relationships have 
indicated (Mathieu & Zajac, 1990; Randall, 1990). 

The findings of this study demonstrate that the relationships between commitment 
and outcomes vary not only across career stages but also that different outcomes are 
affected in different ways across career stages. It appears that turnover and turnover 
intentions are affected by organizational commitment more strongly in the early career 
stage than in the mid- and late-career stages, and that performance and absenteeism 
are affected the most in the late-career stage. From the point of view of career plan- 
ning, it seems that the organization may benefit from increasing commitment across 
all career stages. Increasing commitment in the early career stage is important for 
decreasing turnover and in the mid- and late-career stages for reducing absenteeism 
and increasing performance. 

Another interesting finding is the similarity between age and tenure with regard 
to their effects on outcomes. In this research both indicators of career stage had the 
same effect on commitment-outcomes relationships. This is contrary to Morrow & 
McElroy's (1987) hypothesis that different operationalizations of career stage may result 
in different patterns of affective reactions across career stages. However, there were 
some differences between the two career indicators in the magnitude of their effect. 
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As a career indicator, age affected turnover and turnover intentions significantly, while 
tenure yielded significant differences between the subgroups for performance and absen- 
teeism. 

One explanation for this difference could be that age and tenure represent different 
processes which affect different organizational outcomes. Age as an indicator is affected 
by both career and organizational issues and important psychological issues in one's 
life-events. Therefore, it has stronger effect upon turnover which is a behaviour that 
goes beyond merely affecting one's status in the organization to having strong impli- 
cations for one's family, social life and other non-work factors (Mowday et al., 1982). 
Tenure is an indicator that reflects mainly career issues with fewer effects upon life- 
events. Therefore, tenure affects internal organizational outcomes such as performance 
and absenteeism more strongly. Further research should examine this explanation as 
well as other potential differences between these two indicators of career stage. 

Despite the findings of this study a large amount of unexplained variance in the 
commitment-outcome relationship remains. This residual variance could be due to 
artifacts such as variations in the quality of the measurement of commitment and the 
outcome variables or it could indicate that there are other mode some of which 

may also have strong moderating effects (Hunter & Schmidt, 1990). There probably 
are other moderators that affect these relationships. Research should continue, but with 
some shift in its focus. More empirical research that controls for moderators, such as 
career stage, is needed. 

More theoretical development and more quantitative summary of previous findings 
would assist in detecting other moderators that affect commitment-outcomes linkages. 
Much of the meta-analysis work in the industrial psychology literature has concen- 
trated on main effect analyses rather than moderator effects. As Guzzo, Jackson & 
Katzell (1987) have pointed out, 'one of the most exciting promises of meta-analysis 
is that it allows the reviewer to determine ^ the effects o£m have never 

been examined in an original empirical study' (p. 414). Only through more examina- 
tion of moderator effects will meta-analysis research achieve its potential in stimulat- 
ing the development of new theories and testing the adequacy of existing theories. 

Finally, it is important to note some limitations of this study. First, the study did 
not control for the type of measurement of absenteeism and performance. Controlling 
for the measurement of these variables might have resulted in differences in the find- 
ings across different measures (Farrel & Stamm, 1988; Mowday et al. 1982). Secondly, 
there is the problem of insufficient data. This led to insufficient data for meta-analy- 
sis in some of the career subgroups, such as in the early career group for the vari- 
ables absenteeism and performance. In these two variables comparisons could be made 
only between mid- and late-subgroups and between each of the subgroups to the total 
sample. However, despite its limitations, the study demonstrates that attention should 
be shifted from main effect analysis to moderating effects in the relationships between 
commitment and organizational outcomes. While findings of this study support the 
view that these relationships vary across career stage, future research should try to pro- 
vide a more solid conceptual framework for this moderating effect. Applying at least 
some of the career development (Levinson et al., 1978; Super, 1957) and organiza- 
tional commitment models (Mowday et al, 1982; Reichers, 1986), as well as some of 
the arguments proposed in this study, may well be a good starting point. 
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